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For  five  years  there  has  been  no  free  play  of  public  opinion  in  the  world. 

Confronted  by  the  inexorable  necessities  of  war,  governments  con- 
scripted public  opinion  as  they  conscripted  men  and  money  and  materials. 

Having  conscripted  it,  they  dealt  with  it  as  they  dealt  with  other  raw 
recruits.  They  mobilized  it  They  put  it  in  charge  of  drill  sergeants.  They 
goose-stepped  it.  They  taught  it  to  stand  at  attention  and  salute. 

This  governmental  control  over  public  opinion  was  exerted  through 
two  different  channels — one  the  censorship  and  the  other  propaganda.  The 
ostensible  function  of  the  censorship  was  to  keep  the  enemy  from  obtaining 
useful  military  information.  Its  ultimate  function  was  to  suppress  all  In- 
formation that  government  wished  to  suppress  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 
There  is  a  popular  notion,  born  of  cynicism  and  suspicion,  that  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  the  censorship  were  deliberately  prostituted  to  the  business 
of  concealing  military  and  administrative  blunders.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
it.  There  are  instances  in  which  it  was  so  employed,  but  on  the  whole  the 
censor  usually  followed  the  ordinary  military  routine,  suppressing  every- 
thing that  might  give  aid  to  the  enemy  and  then  suppressing  everything 
eise  for  which  his  superior  officers  might  criticise  him  for  not  suppressing. 
The  censor's  motto  was  "safety  first,"  which  meant  safety  for  the  censor. 
In  consequence,  the  censorship  was  usually  stupid  and  generally  ineffective. 
Figaro  once  maliciously  remarked  that  the  French  censorship  had  managed 
to  keep  the  movements  of  the  French  troops  a  secret  from  everybody  except 
the  Germans.  That  was  true,  in  the  main,  of  all  censorships. 

As  the  war  progressed,  the  censorship  became  less  and  less  a  factor,  and 
propaganda  increased  in  importance.  Modern  warfare  is  not  a  conflict  be- 
tween armies,  but  between  nations,  and  what  is  going  on  back  of  the  lines 
may  be  far  more  important  than  what  is  going  on  at  the  front.  Govern- 
ments relied  on  propaganda  to  equip  and  sustain  their  armies,  to  raise 
money,  to  furnish  food  and  munitions  and  to  perform  all  those  services 
v/ithout  which  armies  would  be  vain  and  helpless.  The  organized  manipula- 
tion of  public  opinion  was  as  inevitable  a  development  of  modern  warfare 
as  airplanes,  tanks  and  barbed  wire  entanglements. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  propaganda,  one  that  represented  the  appeal 
to  reason  and  the  other  that  represented  the  appeal  to  any  emotions  that 
could  be  directed  toward  the  winning  of  the  war.  The  classical  examples 
of  the  first  kind  of  propaganda  are  the  British  White  Book,  which  contained 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  that  preceded  the  war,  and  the  state  papers 


of  President  Wilson  defining  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  war  in  terms  of 
human  liberty. 

The  effect  of  this  kind  of  propaganda  cannot  be  over-estimated.  With- 
out it  the  war  could  not  have  been  won. 

The  other  kind  of  propaganda  resembled  in  a  general  way  the  activities 
of  the  cheer  leaders  at  a  football  game.  It  was  noisy  and  demonstrative  and 
emotional  and  spectacular,  and  as  such  it  often  served  a  highly  useful  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  it  was  frankly  mendacious,  for  mendacity  plays  no  insig- 
nificant role  in  the  drama  of  war.  When  government  lies,  it  does  not  lie 
sneakingly  and  furtively,  but  proudly  and  ostentatiously. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  and  demobilization  began,  public  opinion 
was  demobilized,  too.  It  was  turned  loose  to  shift  for  itself  and  naturally 
it  felt  a  little  awkward  in  civilian  clothes.  It  had  been  trained  to  think  only 
in  terms  of  war  and  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  think  in  terms  of  peace. 
Moreover,  it  was  like  the  emancipated  slaves  of  the  South  after  the  Civil 
War.  Its  shackles  were  struck  off,  but  it  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do 
with  its  freedom.  It  was  in  the  habit  of  being  told  what  to  think  and  what 
to  feel,  and  when  it  was  left  to  its  own  resources  it  was  bewildered.  At  this 
point  private  propaganda  stepped  in  to  take  up  the  work  that  government 
had  abandoned,  and  when  we  deal  with  public  opinion  to-day  we  are  dealing 
largely  with  private  propaganda. 

Government  suppressed  the  truth;  government  distorted  the  truth;  gov- 
erment  lied  glibly  and  magnificently  when  occasion  seem  to  require;  but, 
after  all,  governmental  propaganda  was  at  least  directed  toward  war  ends, 
and  those  ends  were  the  protection  of  the  country  and  its  institutions 
against  its  armed  and  embattled  enemies. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  private  propaganda  we  are  on  wholly 
different  ground.  Private  propaganda  is  not  one  of  the  by-products  of  war, 
but  it  has  taken  on  new  phases  since  the  war.  It  established  itself  long 
before  the  war  and  was  a  development  of  the  press  agent,  who  from  being 
merely  a  theatrical  attachment,  had  extended  himself  to  Wall  Street,  to  big 
business  and  to  most  of  the  institutions  that  have  to  deal  with  public 
opinion.  Shortly  before  the  war  the  newspapers  of  New  York  took  a  census 
of  the  press  agents  who  were  regularly  employed  and  regularly  accredited 
and  found  that  there  were  about  1,200  of  them. 

How  many  there  are  now  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  what  I  do  know 
is  that  man>  of  the  direct  channels  to  news  have  been  closed  and  the  in- 
formation for  the  public  is  first  filtered  through  publicity  agents. 

The  great  corporations  have  them,  the  banks  have  them,  the  railroads 
have  them,  all  the  organizations  of  business  and  of  social  and  political  ac- 
tivity have  them  and  they  are  the  media  through  which  news  conies.  Even 
statesmen  have  them. 

These  publicity  agents,  on  the  whole,  are  a  very  able  body  of  men  and 
in  some  respects  they  perform  a  highly  valuable  service,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  essentially  attorneys  for  their  employers.  Their  function  is 
not  to  proclaim  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but. 
to  present  the  particular  state  of  facts  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  their  clients — in  short,  to  manipulate  the  news. 

A  great  deal  of  the  confusion  of  public  opinion  to-day  is  the  direct 
product  of  that  system. 

Take,  for  example,  a  great  industrial  disturbance  like  the  coal  strike. 
What  are  the  essential  merits  of  it?  Do  you  know?  If  you  do,  you  are  very 
fortunate.  I  don't,  although  I  have  spared  no  effort  to  get  at  the  facts, 
many  of  which  lie  further  underground  than  the  coal  itself. 


The  reason  none  of  us  can  get  at  the  basic  truth  is  very  simple.  The 
coal  operators  meet  in  secret  and  through  their  publicity  agent  they  give 
out  a  statement  of  their  side  of  the  case.  The  leaders  of  the  miners  meet 
in  secret  and  they  give  out  a  statement  of  their  side  of  the  case.  Either 
statement  by  itself  is  plausible  and  believable.  The  two  of  them,  taken 
together,  are  wholly  irreconcilable  and  simply  add  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  ignorance. 

And  thus  it  goes.  The  more  of  that  kind  of  publicity  we  have  the  less 
we  know,  the  less  certain  we  can  be  of  anything.  But  while  this  is  a  per- 
nicious propaganda,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  dangerous  form  that  is  now 
manifesting  itself. 

Afier  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  bands  of  marauding  soldiers  wandered 
around  Europe  terrorizing  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  and  village  £o 
which  they  could  gain  access,  and  something  of  that  sort  is  going  on  now  In 
the  United  States.  Bands  of  propagandists  are  wandering  around  terror- 
izing public  opinion  and  trying  to  frighten  it  into  submission  to  theories  of 
government  that  are  strange  to  American  institutions. 

Some  of  these  marauders  represent  radicalism  and  some  reaction,  but 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  their  methods.  Radicalism  appeals  to  vio- 
lence against  reaction  and  reaction  appeals  to  violence  against  radicalism. 
One  menaces  with  threats  of  the  torch  and  the  bomb  and  the  other  with 
threats  of  the  rope  and  the  rifle.  Both  profess  to  be  champions  of  human 
freedom.  Radicalism  pretends  to  be  engaged  in  restoring  human  liberty  to 
its  primitive  simplicity,  and  reaction,  wrapped  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  is 
ready  to  have  everybody  else  die  for  the  Constitution  as  it  thinks  the  Con- 
stitution ought  to  be  interpreted. 

A  war  that  has  shaken  the  very  foundations  of  human  society  is  bound 
to  produce  some  extraordinary  mental 'reactions.  A  war  that  has  wrecked 
vast  empires,  overthrown  dynasties  and  brought  about  sweeping  revolutions 
is  not  likely  to  leave  society  just  as  it  was  before.  Tet  large  numbers  of 
excellent  people  think  that  mankind  should  have  picked  up  its  work  where 
it  left  off  when  it  went  into  the  trenches  and  go  on  as  if  nothing  at  all  had 
happened.  Others  are  convinced  that  because  war  has  resulted  in  revolu- 
tion in  certain  countries  there  ought  to  be  revolution  everywhere — the  more 
the  better. 

What  the  United  States  needs  more  than  anything  else  to-day  Is  the 
restoration  of  the  free  play  of  public  opinion.  That  requires,  first,  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  freedom  of  discussion,  for  without  freedom  of  discus- 
sion there  is  no  public  opinion  that  deserves  the  name. 

Will  Hays,  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  made 
a  speech  recently  in  New  York  in  which  he  proudly  proclaimed  that:  "There 
is  in  this  country  a  religious  faith  which  believes  in  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  When  I  first  read  Mr.  Hays's  words  I 
was  staggered  by  this  new  incarnation  of  Hohenzollernism.  Then  I  saw 
that  he  had  probably  hit  upon  a  serious  and  lamentable  truth.  A  most 
energetic  propaganda  is  engaged  in  converting  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  into  a  cult,  into  a  religion,  and  its  champions  are  eager  to 
burn  all  dissenters  and  heretics  at  the  stake. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  all  history,  but  criticism  of  it  is  not  blasphemy,  and  a  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily damned  who  thinks  that  in  the  light  of  130  years'  experience  a  better 
framework  of  government  might  be  constructed. 

The  men  who  drafted  the  Constitution  certainly  did  not  consider  it 
a  piece  of  divine  inspiration.  They  knew  how  it  was  made.  Nor  had  they 
any  superstitious  reverence  for  government  as  an  institution.  They  re- 


garded  It  rather  as  a  necessary  evil.  Nor  were  they  altogether  certain, 
from  the  meagre  data  of  a  limited  experience,  as  to  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  rule  themselves.  That  is  why  they  established  a  government  of  checks 
and  balances  which  could  not  function  too  freely.  To  this  day  the  govern- 
ment they  created  operates  with  great  difficulty  under  even  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  whenever  the  President  and  Congress  happen  to  belong  to  dif- 
ferent parties  government  is  deadlocked  and  must  wait  for  another  election. 
But  what  the  fathers  did  clearly  understand  was  human  liberty,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  the  white  man  was  concerned,  and  there  they  took  nothing  for 
granted. 

It  is  not  the  powers  that  they  conferred  upon  the  Government,  but  the 
powers  that  they  prohibited  to  the  Government  which  make  the  Constitu- 
tion a  charter  of  liberty.  The  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  born  rebel.  It  reeks  of 
sedition.  In  every  clause  it  shakes  its  fist  in  the  face  of  constituted  au- 
thority and  thunders  "Thou  shalt  not,"  and  because  its  ultimatum  is  "Thou 
shalt  not"  it  is  the  one  guarantee  of  human  freedom  to  the  American  people 
unless  they  themselves  destroy  their  safeguard. 

We  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  this  under  the  terrorism  of  mass 
thought,  but  we  can  forget  it  only  at  our  imminent  peril.  There  is  revolu- 
tion in  reaction  as  well  as  In  radicalism,  and  Toryism  speaking  a  jargon  of 
law  and  order  may  often  be  a  graver  menace  to  liberty  than  radicalism 
bellowing  the  empty  phrases  of  the  soap-box  demagogue. 

Writing  from  Paris  to  Abigail  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  said  that: 
"The  spirit  of  resistance  to  government  is  so  valuable  on 

certain  occasions  that  I  wish  It  always  to  be  kept  alive.    It  will 

often  be  exercised  when  wrong,  but  better  so  than  not  to  be    exer- 
cised at  all." 

If  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  to  utter  such  a 
sentiment  to-day  the  Post  Office  Department  could  exclude  him  from  the 
mail;  Grand  Juries  could  indict  him  for  sedition  and  criminal  Syndical- 
ism; legislative  committees  could  seize  his  private  papers  and  search  them 
for  evidence  of  Bolshevism,  and  United  States  Senators  would  be  clamor- 
ing for  his  deportation  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  tainted  with  the 
ribald  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution  and  should  be  sent  back  to  live 
with  the  rest  of  the  terrorists. 

Thus  the  political  philosophy  of  one  generation  becomes  the  political 
anathema  of  another. 

Now,  I  am  not  much  disposed  to  agree  with  Jefferson's  dictum  on  the 
moral  duty  of  resistance  to  government  unless  it  is  abundantly  qualified. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  liberties  that  we  hold  to-day  have  come  from  resist- 
ance to  Government,  and  most  of  them  were  won  by  blood  and  iron.  Thanks 
to  the  men  who  were  willing  to  challenge  authority  and  die  for  liberty, 
we,  their  political  heirs,  have  been  armed  with  newer  and  better  weapons. 

To  Abraham  Lincoln  the  issue  of  the  Civil  War  was  very  simple.  It 
was  that  "among  free  men  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  bal- 
lot to  the  bullet"  There  we  are  on  solid  ground.  With  universal  suffrage, 
that  is  a  foundation  which  can  never  be  shaken,  and  we  can  build  on  it  in 
complete  confidence.  Under  free  institutions,  whatever  can  be  taken  to  the 
ballot  box  has  the  inalienable  right  to  make  its  appeal  to  the  ballot  box. 
Whatever  denies  the  final  authority  of  the  ballot  box  is  a  challenge  to  the 
Republic,  and  that  alone  is  a  challenge. 

This  standard  of  judgment  can  be  applied  to  all  the  unrest  and  discon- 
tent to  which  the  country  is  now  subjected.  In  so  far  as  discontent  appeals 
directly  to  violence,  there  is  an  abundance  of  law  to  meet  it  if  public  offi- 
cials, municipal,  State  and  Federal,  will  discharge  the  commonplace  duties 


of  tneir  offices.  In  so  far  as  it  appeals  to  public  opinion  and  the  ordinary 
processes  of  representative  government,  we  need  not  be  disturbed  for  the 
safety  of  the  Republic  unless  we  lack  faith  in  popular  institutions  and 
believe  that  at  heart  the  American  people  are  destitute  of  sense  and  sanity 
and  incapable  of  self-rule. 

The  policy  of  repression  that  has  been  generally  adopted  by  Governors, 
Mayors  and  police  officials — in  some  cases  by  Federal  authority — to  meet 
this  propaganda  of  radicalism  is  fatal.  Two  thousand  years  of  history 
bear  witness  to  its  folly.  Nobody  ever  succeeded  in  bettering  the  weather 
by  putting  the  thermometer  in  jail,  and  nobody  will  ever  remove  the  causes 
of  unrest  and  discontent  by  trying  to  suppress  their  manifestations. 

Justice  Holmes  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  recently  said  in 
a  dissenting  opinion  in  a  sedition  case  that  "the  best  test  of  the  truth  is 
the  power  of  the  thought  to  get  itself  accepted  in  the  competition  of  the 
market"  That  will  always  remain  the  best  test  of  truth,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  tamper  with  it,  however  strong  the  immediate  provocation  may 
be,  nor  can  we  afford  to  suppress  that  competition. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  week  a  very  eminent  New 
York  lawyer,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft,  complained  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice was  shifting  to  the  States  the  duty  of  prosecuting  radicals,  and  asked: 
"But  is  not  the  protection  of  American  people  against  revolutionary  prop- 
aganda peculiarly  within  the  function  of  the  Federal  Government?"  The 
protection  of  the  people  against  crime  and  violence  and  the  destruction  of 
property  is  an  elementary  function  of  government.  But  government  pro- 
tecting the  American  people  against  revolutionary  propaganda  is  a  new 
manifestation  of  paternal  authority.  I  wonder  what  old  Sam  Adams  would 
say  to  that?  Or  Patrick  Henry?  Or  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  his  grim 
joke  about  hanging  together  or  hanging  separately?  Or  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son? Or  George  Washington?  Or  all  the  rest  of  that  noble  congregation 
of  rebels  who  to  their  defiance  of  George  HI.  pledged  their  livevs  and  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor? 

This  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  protect  the  people 
from  propaganda  is  Prussianism.  It  was  the  gospel  of  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty, the  German  Kaiser.  Protecting  people  from  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda was  one  of  his  most  sacred  functions.  Now  there  is  no  Imperial 
Majesty  and  no  German  Kaiser,  and  no  Majestaets-beleidigung  and  no 
Divine  Right.  Autocratic  Russia  saw  the  doctrine  in  its  fullest  flower,  and 
it  was  eventually  followed  by  the  most  horrible,  by  the  most  ghastly,  by 
the  most  degrading  revolution  known  to  human  history.  Significantly 
enough,  no  sooner  was  this  new  tyranny  established  than  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  proceeded  in  their  turn  to  "protect  the  people  from  revolutionary 
propaganda"  by  suppressing  all  but  the  Bolshevist  newspapers. 

Either  the  people  are  fit  to  govern  or  they  are  not  If  they  are  fit  to 
govern,  it  is  no  function  of  government  to  protect  them  from  any  kind  of 
propaganda.  They  will  protect  themselves.  That  capacity  for  self-protec- 
tion is  the  very  essence  of  self-government  Without  it  popular  institu- 
tions are  inconceivable,  and  the  moment  that  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment sets  itself  up  as  the  nurse  maid  of  the  people,  to  train  their  imma- 
ture minds  to  suit  its  own  purposes  and  to  guard  them  from  all  influences 
that  it  considers  contaminating,  we  already  have  a  revolution  and  a  revo- 
lution backward,  a  revolution  by  usurpation. 

How  is  there  to  be  any  public  opinion  at  all  if  government  is  to  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  political  theories  and  economic  doctrines? 

When  government  undertakes  to  regulate  opinions  the  burden  of  proof 
must  always  rest  upon  it.  If  history  teaches  any  lesson  whatever,  its  lea- 
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-mm  Is  that  the  most  dangerous  and  futile  of  all  methods  of  combating  erro- 
neous political  and  economic  beliefs  is  for  government  to  set  itself  up  as 
a  judge  and  executioner. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  doctrines  that  government  is  called  upon  to 
suppress  are  of  foreign  origin;  they  are  advocated  in  large  part  by 
an  alien  population;  they  are  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  we  cannot  afford  to  have  the  American  people  adopt  them.  Quite 
true.  But  what  of  it?  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  there  has  been  Na- 
tion-wide unrest  and  discontent.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  wild  and 
lunatic  remedies  have  been  prescribed  for  public  ills.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  foreign  revolutionary  theories  have  invaded  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  property  rights  have  been  attacked  in  their 
very  citadel. 

American  conservatives  were  once  quite  as  terrified  by  the  spread  in 
this  country  of  the  extreme  theories  of  the  French  Revolution  as  they  are 
now  terrified  by  the  spread  of  Bolshevism.  They  were  quite  as  eager  for 
repression;  yet  the  French  Revolution  never  shattered  a  single  American 
institution.  It  raised  up  no  American  breed  of  Marats  and  Robespierres. 
It  set  up  no  guillotines  on  American  soil  and  beheaded  no  aristocrats.  The 
American  people  threshed  the  issue  out  and  went  on  their  way. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  they  still  retain  a  scanty  remnant  of  their 
ancient  common  sense?  Is  it  not  possible  that  they  might  even  listen  to 
a  sympathetic  exposition  of  the  maniacal  principles  of  Bolshevism  with- 
out being  seized  with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  destroy  everything  they 
have  created  and  give  themselves  over  to  famine  and  disease  and  anarchy 
In  order  to  establish  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat? 

I  am  not  afraid  of  Bolshevism  in  the  open,  where  the  American  people 
can  examine  it  and  weigh  it  and  consider  it.  I  am  not  afraid  that  the 
American  people  are  going  to  rise  up  en  masse  and  join  the  I.  W.  W.  to 
destroy  the  institution  of  their  own  private  property,  unless  government 
prevents  them  by  force.  It  is  just  as  well  to  remember  that  the  preamble 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  begin  "We  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,"  but  "We  the  People  of  the  United  States." 
The  history  of  this  country  for  more  than  140  years  proves  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  be  trusted,  and  in  the  long  run  they  can  be  trusted  a  great 
deal  further  than  the  professional  politicians  that  they  generally  select 
vo  represent  them  in  their  government. 

The  failures  of  popular  government  have  always  been  failures  of  pub- 
lic opinion — mostly  of  public  opinion  that  was  ill-informed,  of  public  opin- 
ion that  was  denied  the  facts,  of  public  opinion  that  was  misguided  by  self- 
constituted  masters.  That  will  always  remain  a  great  menace,  and  public 
opinion  is  never  to  be  safeguarded  by  trying  to  prevent  it  by  law  from 
coming  into  contact  with  political  heresy.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  give 
those  doctrines  a  foothold  than  to  proscribe  them.  It  is  not  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  which  is  shouted  from  the  market  place  that  is  to  be 
feared,  but  the  revolutionary  doctrine  that  is  whispered  everywhere  in  the 
ear  of  discontent  and  that  can  claim  in  its  favor  the  test  of  martyrdom. 

There  is  no  other  such  prolific  breeder  of  revolution  as  reaction,  and 
reaction  is  now  engaged  in  capitalizing  the  militant  patriotism  that  the 
war  aroused.  It  is  denying  freedom  of  speech,  denying  freedom  of  assem- 
blage— denying  the  most  sacred  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  that  it  pro- 
fesses to  guard  and  defend. 

When  the  French  soldiers  began  to  return  home  after  four  years  in 
the  trenches,  thousands  of  them  declared  that  they  would  never  again  do 
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ions  of  Americans  must  have  taken  a  vow  that  they  would  never  again  do 
any  thinking  for  themselves.  They  were  willing  to  die  for  their  country, 
but  not  willing  to  think  for  it,  and  under  the  influence  of  propaganda  they 
had  lost  the  habit  of  independent  thought. 

It  is  here  that  we  squarely  confront  the  question  of  the  responsibility 
of  newspapers  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  an  enlightened  and  fully  re- 
sponsible public  opinion. 

Of  the  work  of  the  American  newspapers  in  the.  war  the  most  chronic 
fault  finder  cannot  justly  complain.  They  printed  all  the  news  that  gov- 
ernment would  permit  them  to  print.  They  almost  bankrupted  themselves 
to  obtain  it  They  were  the  first  victims  of  the  censorship  and  the  daily 
prey  of  the  propagandists.  They  never  hesitated  in  rendering  any  service  of 
which  they  were  capable,  and  they  never  counted  the  cost.  On  the  whole, 
they  displayed  a  sense  of  responsibility  that  in  itself  is  the  highest  decora- 
tion for  distinguished  service. 

When  we  come  to  the  newspaper  in  relation  to  the  events  of  the  last 
year,  it  is  a  very  different  story  and  a  less  satisfactory  story.  Newspapers 
are  very  human  institutions,  and  when  the  fighting  ceased  they  reacted 
in  much  the  way  the  general  public  reacted.  The  notion  was  general  that, 
with  hostilities  ended,  pre-war  conditions  would  naturally  be  restored,  and 
the  newspapers  followed  the  common  notion. 

Tha£  was  a  great  mistake.  They  were  not  prepared  for  the  waves  of 
discontent  and  unrest  that  spread  over  the  country.  They  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  social  ferment  that  followed  the  war.  They  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  industrial  upheavals  that  came.  For  the  most  part  they  had 
settled  down  to  the  comfortable  assumption  that  with  Germany  beaten, 
with  the  Kaiser  exiled,  with  the  war  won,  everything  waa  going  to  be  for 
the  best  in  the  best  possible  of  worlds,  and  that  is  not  the  way  it  turned 
out  at  all. 

When  strike  followed  strike,  when  industrial  disturbances  became 
Nation-wide,  when  labor  and  capital  instantly  began  a  hand  to  hand  fight 
over  a  new  division  of  the  profits  and  the  spoils,  when  the  labor  leaders 
discovered  that  there  was  a  tight  labor  market  and  began  to  squeeze  the 
employer  just  as  the  banks  squeeze  the  borrower  when  there  is  a  tight 
money  market,  a  vast  number  of  perfectly  good  and  respectable  people 
were  much  disturbed  in  their  souls,  and  the  newspapers  reflected  this 
disturbance.  Instead  of  trying  to  get  at  the  basic  cause  of  it  all,  they 
adopted  the  primitive  medicine-man  procedure  of  hunting  out  the  devil 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  could  be  laid. 

Four  hundred  thousand  steel  workers  had  gone  out  because  the  leader 
of  the  strike  had  once  been  a  Syndicalist.  All  the  shipping  in  New  York 
was  tied  up  because  I.  W.  W.  agitators  had  taken  possession  of  80,000  long- 
shoremen. Four  hundred  thousand  miners  quit  in  defiance  of  Federal  law 
because  two  factions  in  the  union  were  battling  for  control.  And  so  it 
went.  Nothing  in  this  complicated  world  is  ever  quite  so  simple  as  that. 

The  first  duty  of  a  newspaper  to  public  opinion  is  to  furnish  the  raw 
materials  for  it  and  the  tools  for  its  formation.  American  newspapers  are 
not  doing  this  in  respect  to  this  new  economic  situation,  as  many  news- 
paper men  keenly  realize,  without"  quite  knowing  how  to  remedy  it.  The 
war  has  left  a  new  set  of  problems  and  the  newspapers  have  not  yet  met 
them.  They  are  not  driving  to  the  heart  of  things.  They  are  still  skim- 
ming the  surface,  and  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  reporter  gets  under 
the  skin  of  these  great  events. 


This,  in  a  way,  helps  to  account  for  the  more  or  less  chaotic  state  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country,  and  it  is  doubly  unfortunate,  because  the 
American  people  have  no  passion  for  profound  study  of  public  questions 
until  these  questions  reach  the  stage  of  a  crisis.  Day  by  day  they  like  to 
get  their  news  from  headlines  and  to  rely  for  their  judgments  on  what 
somebody  tells  them. 

The  gravest  duty  that  confronts  the  American  press  to-day  is  to  bring 
these  vast  questions  that  have  come  out  of  the  war  into  the  forum  of  pub- 
lic discussion.  The  barrier  of  propaganda  must  be  broken  down.  The 
competent,  independent  investigating  reporter  must  come  back  to  his  own. 
This  is  vital.  The  American  people  cannot  deal  intelligently  with  any  of 
these  problems  without  knowing  the  facts,  and  they  cannot  know  the  facts 
until  the  newspapers  brush  aside  the  propagandists  of  contending  factions 
and  get  back  to  first  principles  of  news  gathering.  All  this  is  fundamental. 

It  is  impossible  of  fulfilment,  nevertheless,  unless  the  newspapers  set 
themselves  squarely  against  this  rising  Prussianism  which  is  seeking  to 
make  a  fetich  out  of  government  and  endow  it  with  the  power  of  damna- 
tion over  all  dissenting  political  and  economic  beliefs.  If  the  guarantees 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  to  be  overriden  in  the  name  of  super-patriotism, 
the  newspapers  themselves  will  be  the  ultimate  victims  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation that  is  called  to  suppress  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
and  we  shall  have  no  public  opinion  at  all  except  that  which  cringes  under 
the  lash  of  office  holders.  If  government  Is  to  be  erected  into  a  god,  who 
of  us  can  be  sure  of  salvation? 

Lord  Acton  made  the  security  of  the  minority  the  basis  of  freedom 
and  that  will  always  be  the  basis,  however  offensive  the  minority's  views 
may  be  and  however  mischievous  the  principles  that  it  advocates  may 
appear.  De  Tocqueville  framed  essentially  the  same  definition  in  still 
more  striking  form  when  he  voiced  his  warning  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority.  The  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  citizen  over  Government  was 
pictured  by  Pitt  in  words  that  for  a  century  and  a  half  have  been  part  of 
the  political  heritage  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

"The  poorest  man  in  his  cottage  may  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
force  of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  frail;  its  roof  may  shake;  the  wind 
may  blow  through  it;  the  storms  may  enter,  the  rain  may  enter — 
but  the  King  of  England  cannot  enter;  all  his  forces  dare  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement." 

Free  government  must  forever  be  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  that 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  radical  and  reactionary,  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive, revolutionary  and  Bourbon,  Socialistic  and  individualistic,  and  when- 
ever any  of  those  forces  is  compelled  to  resort  to  secrecy  the  equilibrium 
i-  destroyed  and  the  way  is  open  to  disaster. 

What  I  have  said  to-night  is  not  a  plea  for  the  new  radicalism,  for  to 
me  most  of  this  new  radicalism  is  the  very  negation  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic sanity.  What  I  am  pleading  for  is  the  restoration  of  the  traditions 
of  the  Republic,  for  the  restoration  of  the  proved  safeguards  of  human 
liberty,  for  the  restoration  of  the  free  play  of  public  opinion,  without  which 
democracy  is  stifled  and  cannot  exist;  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  faith 
of  the  Fathers  which  has  never  yet  failed  the  Nation  in  a  crisis — the  faith 
that  they  themselves  sealed  in  their  own  blood. 

God  forbid  that  our  supreme  achievement  in  this  war  should  b«  th« 
Prussianizing  of  ourselves! 
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